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I have here only made a Nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 


— — 


The following is a beautiful Ballad by Sir 
Robert Ayton, Secretary to the Scottish Queens, 
Mary and Anne. 


I do confess thou'rt smooth and fair, 
And I might bave gone near to love thee ; 
Had 1 not found the slightest prayer 
That lips could speak, had power to move ye; 
But I can let thee now alone, 
As worthy to be loved by none. ° 


{ do confess thou’rt sweet, yet find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets, 
Thy favors are but like the wind, 
That kisseth every thing it meets, 
And since thou canst kiss more than one, 
Thou’rt worthy to be kiss’d by none. 


The morning rose, that untouch’d stands, 
Arm’d with her briers, haw swectly smells! 
But pluck’d and strain’d through ruder hands, 
Her sweets no longer with her dwell ; 
But scent and beauty both are gone, ° 
And leaves fall from her, one by one. 


Such fate, ere long will thee betide, 
When thou hast handled been awhile, 
Like sere flowers to be thrown aside, 
And I shall sigh while some will smile, 
‘To see thy love for more than one 
Hath brought thee to be loved by none. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


EDWARD HOWARD. 


There are few persons who do not feel a plea- 
sure in looking back to the days of childhoood— 
it is a beautiful season of delight. The young 
heart at peace with itself, and with the world, 
and as passionless as the calm waters of the sun- 
ny stream, is gay and happy in its youthful sim- 
plicity ;—and it would be well ifthe impressions 
we have of human nature and of life, as it is pre- 
sented to our glowing imaginations, were indel- 
ibly stamped—but then.comes the season, when 
the judgment is mature, the mind more reflect- 
ing.—We are introduced to a nearer acquaint- 
ance with the world, and our ideas become chan- 
ged;—deceit, treachery and selfishness, are found 


to exist, where we dreamed all was fair, and the 
heart is now taught to look on life with a suspi- 


cious eye. This is the period for the vivid tints 


of fancy to fade—for the bright and treasured an- 


| ticipations to vanish before the broad perceptions 


of reality. 


I knew a being, (related an aged friend,) who 
from the confined precincts of a college, launched 
at once, into the gay and fashionable world, at 
the early age of nineteen. He became partner to 
a firm in‘extensive business, in Philadelphia, and 

having no relatives, and but few friends there, 
he was led to adopt those, with whom circum- 
stances brought him in connexion. Life was then 
new to him, and he was delighted with the 
change. His countenance was more expressive 
of true happiness than any I ever beheld. At 
this period (continued my friend) I left Philadel- 
phia—on my return, four years afterwards, I was 
shown into the parlor of his boarding house ; but 
how was I shocked at the altered appearance of 
my young friend.—I see” said he, advancing 
towards me and sorrowfully extending his hand, 
“T see you scarcely recognize in the pale and 
haggard countenance, and emaciated form before 
you, the gay being you left four years ago. But 
I have suffered much since I last saw you, and, 


| my very nature, as my person, has become chan- 


ged.” I learned the particulars of his misfor- 
tune :—the first and most deadly stab was given 
to his peace, by one of his most intimate associ- 
ates: one, who under a pleasing exterior, and 
most captivating manner, possessed a heart base 
and treacherous as it was deceitful. Edward 
| loved with all the enthusiastic feelings of his na- 
jture, an artless and lovely girl; and he was hap- 
py in the idea, that it was so ardently returned; 
but thesting of disappoiutment was nestled in the 
1 flowery path of love, and now rose to wound the 
happy bosom, that was, unti] now, unconscious 
of its presence. This young man, in the pre- 
tence of friendship, visited also at the house of 
Eliza, and strove by every way in his power to in- 
sinuate into the favour of the young lady, and 
her parents. With the latter, he was but too 
successful—he whispered in their ear, that the 
firm to which Edward belonged,. was deeply in- 


volved in debt, and must soon become insolvent. | 
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effect. 
match, they promised the hand of their daughter 


} to a villian, and Edward was dismissed the house. 


The next week his detested rival accompanied 
the family on a travelling tour, and Eliza, while 
away, in compliance with the commands of her 
parents, gave her hand to him, and with it a 
breaking heart. Edward never recovered this 
blow, and a void was left in his bosom which socie. 
ty could not fill and other cares were now crowd- 
ing on his footsteps. What had been reported in 
mere supposition by his false friend, was now re- 
alized; through repeated losses, Edward, in bue- 
iness, as in his affections, beeame bankrupt.— 
The house failed, and all was given up for the 
benefit of the creditors ; the friends of his pros- 
perity forsook him, and he now found himself with 


a broken spirit, poor, and alone in the world. 
Five years have transpired, since my unfortu- 


nate friend told me his sad story, and by the 
death of a foreign relative he is again in flonrish- 
ing circumstances, but he is not the same being 
he once was: society gives him no pleasure—his 
sensibility has become blunted and warped in- 
to resentment against mankind, by his misfor- 
tunes, and the gay and happy Edward, that I 
knew in youth, is now pointed at as the gloomy 
and sullen misanthrope. IDA. 
Bushwick cottage, L. I. 1826. 


THE WIFE. 

How sweet to the soul of man, (says Hierocies) 
is the society of a beloved wife! When wearied 
and broken down by the labours of the day, her 
endearments soothe, her tender cares restore 
him. Thésolicitudes and anxieties, and the heav- 
iest misfortnnes of life, are hardly to be borne by 
him who has the weight and business of domestic 
cares at the same time to. contend with. But 
how-much lighter do they seem, when after his 


frecessary avocations are over, he returns to his 


home, and finds there a partner of all his griefs 
and troubles, who takes for his sake her share of 
domestic labours. upon her, and soothes the an- 
— of anticipation. A wife is not, as she is 
alsely repreesented and esteemed by some, a 
burden or sorrowto man. No, sheshares his bur- 
dens, and she alleviates his sorrows: for there is 
no difficulty so insupportable in life, but it may 
be surmounted by mutnal labours of the affec- 


This was told in confidence, and had the desired \ 


tionate concord of that holy partnership, 


In the prospect of a more advantageous 
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THE DEPOSITORY. 
FROM THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
THE DEFORMED BOY. 
By the author of “ Redwood. ” 


This is a beautiful and affecting little story, 
worthy of the authoress of Redwood. Her wri- 
tings uniformly inculcate the purest morality, that 
which rests upon consistent religious principles ; 
and we have reason to congratulate ourselves 
when such writers exercise their powers for the 
improvement of children. The unthinking may 
consider it a humble and easy task, but there are 
those’who can estimate it more justly, and prize 
it ag it deserves. 

The incidents of this little tale are striking, 
and they are stated tobe true. They afford a 
view of those several calamities to which the poor 
are exposed; especially the wives and children of 
the intemperate. Their sufferings ought to be 
pressed upon the attention, and as far as possible 
brought home to the feelings of the rich and pros- 
perotis. Money, ‘which might have been em- 
ployed to relieve some of the most bitter evils to 
which man is exposed, is often wasted in merely 
idle self indulgence, without any real gratifica- 
tion to those who thus misuse it. It is painful to 
know how much is often readily given to vanity, 
and how little at the same time is grudgingly 
yielded to benevolence and duty. 

There is in this story a great deal of pathos; 
too much perhaps, considering that it is designed 
tor children. ‘To a youug person of much sensi- 
bility and tenderness, some parts of it must be 
distressingly painful. This is the only objection 
to the following scene. 
Warratives present any thing more touching. 
Mr. Aiken’s family are represented as assembled | 
at breakfast, when after a loud knocking at the | 
door, a little boy (the deformed boy,) is admitted. 

“The boy seemed almost stiffened with the 
cold; but regardless of himself, and apparently 
impelled by instinct, he ran up to Mrs. Aiken, 

 and’grasping her gown, he said, with a voice so 
tremulous as to be almost inaudible, ** O Ma’am 
do come and see what ails mother!” 

“ Why, who is your mother, child? and who 
aye you?” asked Mrs.Aikin. 

‘Oh, do come and see, Ma’am—now—quick, 
YT am afraid mother will burn the house up, for 
she is lighting the fire with all our clothes—she 

does not act like mother—do—do come and see 
what ails her.” 

‘‘Mrs. Aikin threw on her cloak, and taking 
the child’s hand he led her through a lane, which 
running by the corner of her house, formed the 
communication between the street she lived upon, 
and astreet in the rear of that, where there were 

- several one story houses or rather hovels, which 

had been erected as temporary habitations for 
the poorest class of people. Into one of the most 

wretched of these, Mrs. Aikin followed her little 

conductor, and there she beheld a spectacle of 
misery that sufficiently explained the poor.child’s 

distress. His mother sat on the hearth with a 
pale, half famished looking infant in her arms, 

crying piteously, and seeking nourishment at her 

breast, where alas! there was none. She was 

deliberately tearing up a cotton frock and throw- 

ing it, piece by piece, on the few embers that lay 

in the fire place. | 

_ ‘She rose on seeing Mrs. Aikin, as if from hab- 

itual good manners, and after looking round for a 

chair, she smiled, and said, ‘Oh! 1 remember, | 
they took my chairs; but pray be seated, Ma’am, 


that she was in the delirium of a fever. 
proached her, and offered to take the child. 


Few real or fictitious | 


I have been trying,” she continued, “to kindle a 
fire, to warm my baby and me, but my stuffis so 


light it goes out directly, and we dont seem to 
get. warm, Ma'am.” 
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‘Mrs. Aikin perceived at asingle glance at the 
poor woinan’s burning cheeks and parched lips, 
She ap- 


“Oh no,” she said, “not my baby; you know 
when they took all the rest, they promised not to 
take my baby.” 

‘* But let me try to quiet her for you.”. 

** No, I thank you Ma’am—she is only fretting 
for her breakfast.” She put the infant again to 
her breast ; the child seized it with the eagerness 
of starvation, and redoubled its cries. 

‘*] make but a poor nurse,” said the mother, 
smiling faintly; “Ithink it does not agree-with 
me to live without food.—Do you think that can 
be the reason my baby does not thrive, Ma’am?”’ 


} and she raised her eyes to Mrs. Aikin, as if ap- 


pealing for her opinion. The tears of compassion 
were streaming down Mrs. Aikin’s cheeks, and 
the poor woman apparently from pure sympathy, 
burst into loud sobs. The little boy threw him- 
self on a bed in a corner of the room, and burying 
his head in the clothes, tried thus to suppress 
his cries. 


ferers would not justify a moment’s delay of the 
succour they needed, called the boy to her, and 
despatched him to her husband witha note, which 
she hastily wrote with a pencil on the back of a 
letter. While he was gone, she had leisure to 
observe the extreme wretchedness of the apart- 
ment, in which there was not an article of furni- 
ture, save a straw bed and its scanty covering.— 
There were shredsof the garment strewed about 
the floor, the ‘light stuff,’ the poor crazed woman 
had been burning to warm her infant. 


**Have you been long sick, my friend?” she! 


asked, with the fait hope of obtaining a rational 
answer. 

“ Sick ! sick!” replied the mother, * yes a good 
while, I have been sick a trifle; the intermittent 
and the typhus, but I believe I am getting the 
better of it all, for yesterday I felt quite hun- 

ry. 3 
“i And did yeu take any thing?” asked Mrs. Ai- 
kin. | 

* Oh yes,” she answered, drawing near to Mrs. 
Aikin, and whispering with an air of great self 
complacency, ‘‘ I did imtleed take something—all 
I had in the house—an excellent thing to blunt 
the edge of one’s appetite—laudanum—you know 
Ma’am, it is doctor stuff, and the doctors know 
how to cure an appetite.” 
saa God help you poor woman!” exclaimed Mrs. 

ikin, 

‘God help me!” reiterated the poor creature, 
with a piercing cry, ‘‘there is no help for me, ” 
= she sunk on the side of the bed, and wept 
reely.” 

We could have wished the repentance of the 
dishonest boy had been described in more strik- 
ing terms, that his sufferings might have opera- 
ted as a more effectual warning- Some readers 
may perhaps think, that the story would have 
been improved if the two last paragraphs had 
been omitted.—The present of the breast pins to 
children, in a situation such as is described, may 
not appear the most appropriate. 


The friendship of a man for a woman, is al- 
ways blended with a tenderness which he never 
feels for one of his own sex, even where love is 
in no degree concerned. . 


LOVE. 
Love 1s asmoke, rais’d with the fume of sizhs, 
Being purg’d, 8 fire sparkling in lovers eyes: 
Being vex’d, a sea nourish’d with lovers tears; 
What is it else? a madness most discreet, 
A choking gall, and a preserving sweet. 


, Strife of contending hosts. 
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_ FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


HOMER & VIRGIL. 


Immortal Bards! thy Epic songs, sublime, 


Receive their fame from tongues of truth and tine ; 
When ages more, and empires meet their doom, 
Mankind shall praise the harps of Greece and Rome. 


When we compare the excellence of these two 
great sovereigns of Epic poetry, we cannot but 
coincide that Homer was the greater genius, an 
Virgil the more correct in composition. Homer 
may emphatically be denominated the Father of 
his art, being altogether original; and, conse- 


} quently, we find greater beauties, and greater 


defects, uniting more nature, more boldness, more 
ease, more sublimity, more negligence, more ir- 
regularity than are met with in those who came 


after. Virgil, in many passages, has not only 


‘imitated Homer, but has made a literal transla- 


‘tion. This is a heavy charge, but the classical 


| observe it in th of 
‘Mrs. Aikin aware that the wants of these suf- beneed cannot but observe 1 the speech 0 


A®neas, and the description of the storm in the 
Eneid, which are to be found in the fifth book of 
the Odyssey. ‘Therefore, Homer is undoubtedly 
superior in invention, and Dr. Blair observes, 
that though many critics seem inclined to give 
the pre-eminence in judgement to Virgil, yet, in 
his opinion, it hangs doubtful. Homer is impe- 
tuous, irregular and irresistible; Virgil is regu- 
lar, sometimes rapid, and always chaste and 
charming. Homer exalts the mind with dignity 


} and grandeur; Virgil touches the heart with 


truth and tenderness. To take the idea from 
Mr. Pope, the two poets resemble the two great 
warriors whom they celebrate. Homer, like 
Achilles, dashesin the midst of battle, and rings 
in our ears the clash of resounding arms; Virgil, 
like Aineas, stands gloomy and great amid the 
Homer, like his own 
‘immortal Jove, seems to shake the pillars of the 
universe with his wrath, and to make Olympus 
tremble with the shouts of the gods; Virgil, on 
the contrary, appears to command respect and 
obedience, by a look or a word. Homer, in his 
flights of imagination, sets the skies on fire, and 
wields the thunderbolt ; Virgil contents himsclf 
with the force of arms. Homer seizes on the 
artillery of heaven to overcome his foes; Virgil 
depends upon his own powers. Homer is like 
the tumbling cataract that roars from thesummit 
of the mountain; Virgil resembles the silver 
spring, the rapid rising of the river, and the lofty 


——- 


waves ofthesea. Homer's language swells with 
sound; Virgil’s, sometimes, is a jingling jargon of 
alliteration, which conveys the meaning in the 
sound. Homer's language glitters, and is often 
repeated; Virgil’s shines with a silver light, and 
is always varied to please the ear. Drydensays, 
Virgil is stately without ambition; but ambition 
is the soul of Homer. 

Virgil stood so high in Rome, that when any 
of his poetry was recited in the theatre, the peo- 
ple arose in one body, and paid him the same ho- 
nor which Cesar received. Caligula, it is said, 
was his mortal enemy, and used his utmost en- 
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deavours to clear the libraries of his works, say- 
ing, that he possessed neither wit nor learning. 
The Emperor Alexander Servius, on the contra- 
ry, gave him the epithct of the Plato of the poets; 
and his picture was placed in the temple, where 
those of Cicero, Achilles, and other great char- 
acters were. Martial gives it as his opinion, 
that Virgil, in tragedy, could have surpassed Va- 
rius; and that, in lyric composition, he could 
have exceeded Horace; but, from friendship to 
them, he would not attempt it. Virgil, in pasto- 
ral poetry, is certainly inferior to Theocritus and 
Tasso; for his shepherds are nothing less than 
Epicurean philosophers. | 

I shall now mention two grand errors which 
may be found in the poems of Homer and Virgil. 
The dislike which Homer bears to the Trojans, 
and the partiality which he evinces for the Gre- 
cians, cannot pass unobserved by the meanest 
capacity. The honor of the warrior should be in 
proportion to the greatness of the foe which is 
conquered; but Homer Jeaves the idea in the 
mind of the reader, that the Trojans were a race 
of base cowards; and, in the same book, enrols 
the Grecians with the Gods. He represents 


Achilles pursuing Hector, the brave defender of 


Troy, like a coward in flight; and when he is 
caught, the poet makes his favourite butcher him 
in cold-blood. Fancy could not picture a more 
ridievlous scene than the. mighty Hector in this 
pitiful alternative. 

Virgil gives us to understand, that the Trojan 
prince, Auneas, after escaping from the flaming 
ruins of Troy, and the downfall of his country, 
was wrecked in a storm on the shores of Africa. 
The Tyrian queen, Dido, the founder of Car- 
thage, gave him an interview, and became inter- 
ested in his fortune. The lovely and virtuous 
queen defended him from his encmies, and show- 
ed him all the kindness which a fugitive could 
expect from a powerful princess. To repay her 
for her kindness, the poet represents a plot in 
heaven against her. The plan, formed by the 
deities, succeeds; the beautiful queen is seduced 
by the man whom she had protected, and Mer- 
cury is sent down from heaven to induce Auneas 
to leave the injured fair one. He, like all vil- 
lains who triumph over virtue, flies; and the 
wretched queen, who cannot bear the ingrati- 
tude, kills herself indespair. This is, I consider, 
a glaring defect in Virgil. Here he clothes the 
brave defender of his country in the blackest vil- 
lainy that ever disgraced mankind, and makes 
heaven the source from which it comes. Ingra- 
titude, a disgrace to human nature, seems to be 
essential to the character of one of the most no- 
ble Trojan heroes. Such is the opinion which I 


have formed of Homer and Virgil, two of the | 


greatest poets, notwithstanding their errors, that 
the world ever preduced, and whose fame will 
descend to the latest posterity, never to die. 

MILFORD BARD. 


There is a period in the life of every woman, 
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1 when she may be said to be predisposed to love. 


It is the happy age when infancy is lost in open- 
ing maturity—when the guilelesss heart beats 
with the joyous anticipations of life, which the 
truth can never realize, and when the imagina- 
tion forms images of perfection that are copied 
after its unsullied visions. 


«“« What objection can you have to me, (said a 
wife of bath to her husband.) it is absolutely im- 
possible for two people to be more of one mind, 
you want to be master and so dol?” 


For general debility.—Take one scruple of 
iron rusty ten grains of ginger, eight grains of 
myrrh, twelve grains of Columbia root, and mix 
in the white of an egg. Use the dose every 
morning for one month. 


-- 
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THE FLOWER. 


An extract from the ‘ Counterfeiter,’ an unpub- 
lished novel. 


I assure you, Miss Peters, Ann Wilmot 
isin love. ‘In love! with whom?” I cannot 
tell—no, I cannot. “Dotell me.” No. “Tl 
be angry if you don't.” You will ?—well give 
me the rose you have in your hair, and I'll say 
all I know. ‘Shut your eyes, and when you 
open them you will find it in your button-hole— 
there now tell me.” Indeed I hardly like to.— 
“You must: the word of a true knight, when 
given to lady fair, is immutable.” Can you keep 
asecret? ‘ You musttell me.” Must I!—She 
is in love with OT nottell you. “In- 
deed you will; remember I always believe you.” 
You do?—She’s inlove—avec moi. “ With you! 
you’re teazing me? I am really in earnest.— 
“You are?—But how do you know she loves 
you;—did she tell you so?” Tell me so! a 
pretty questiom: you speak like a mere novice in 
the science. But your eyes ask me a different 
question; you would know why I suppose Miss 


— 


do not care if she love you or not.” Mary, 
what's the matter? I know what it is;—you’re 
provoked at me for teazing you so long. (Wilson 
pretended to. ascribe her abrupt and reverie-like 
tone to anger: he read in it with pleasure a 
widely different feeling.) No, Iam not,” since 
you begin to smile again. ‘“ Was I not smiling 
all the time?”—Do not interrupt me ;—I will an- 
swer your question. 

I was at her father’s last week. When I came 
there, they told me the ladies were in the garden. 
I of course went to seek them ‘through bush and 
briar.’ “I found them in the summer house cul- 
ling fowers for their morning bouquets. In a. 
sportive manner I threw myself on one knee, ex- 
claiming, a boon; such boon as bright damsel 
may mete; the boon of a flower placed by lady’s 
hand in the vest of favoured knight. They re- 
plied as playfully, arise Sir Launcelot, we grant 
thy boon. Sarah and Emma presented their 
flowers: Ann continued to hold hers in her hand. 
Ann, whispered Emma, why do you not give the 
promised boon. She answered, must I ?—it was 


} Spoken in a manner that may be called the speak- 


| Wilmot loves me? ‘ Have it as you please: 


| 
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ing blush; a peculiar tone, which announces that 
the speaker is blushing. She approached me 
hesitatingly ;—you remember how your sister 
Ellen looked when she arose to give her hand tc 
Mr. Douglass; how she seemed to shrink back ; 
seemed hardly able to stand; how white she 
looked, and in a minute afterwards, how her face 
was flushed. I observed that Ann Wilmot’s ap- 
pearance was similar. In presenting the flower 
hr eye met mine: hers was instantly cast down- 
ward, and a fresh flood of red, gushing over her 
cheeks, seemed to reproach her with her bold- 
ness. Her hand touched. mine slightly—so 
slightly that I scarcely felt its glow; it was star- 
tled; it shrunk away instantly from mine. You 
have, when least expecting it, found a spider on 
your bosom—you can thence conceive the man- 
ner she started at my touch. She tremblingly 
raised her eyes;—she could get them no higher 
than the hand which held the flower. She at- 
tempted tospeak: her voice was in that distrust- 
ful doubting tone—the vocal mentor which tells 
us, we have spoken what we would feel better, 
if we had not said. At length she spoke—thic 
words seemed forced from her lips—‘ And will 
you accept my flower.’ I took it; pressed it to 
my face—the trembling girl had left the summer 
house. The others had met my eye—had met. 
my touch; they started not.—But there can be 
no doubt, she does love me. Indeed I am sorry 


| tbat she does. - “* Sorry that she does ! (exclaim- 


ed Miss Peters,) you are most lamentably ungal- 
lant.” Yes, I am sorry; it will deprive me of 
very agreeable society:—What course do you 
think honor obliges me to take? “ What course? 
return her love.” (there was a peculiar ‘ some- 
thing’ in the tone of this ‘return her love.’). I 
cannot: my feelings have long been pledged.— 
No: I must necessarily avoid her: my honor re- 
quires it. You do not surely believe me base 
enough to nurture the flowers of love, that I may 
snap its stem with more fatal certainty. “ What 
a necromancer you are ;” (Miss Peters spoke this 
in her usual sprightly manner,) indeed you are a 
dangerous inmate of our unromantic climes;—to 
dive into the heart of a lady by following the 

progress of a flower from her hand to your vest, 

is against the law of this our mountain empire. 

But Pll mark you: I'll write on your foreliead, 

Ladies beware! 


If there’s a hole in a’e your hearts, 
Friend George will tent it.” 


She was proceeding to rally him, when Wilson 
recollected that the timeof his engagement with 


‘Saunders had passed, took his leave with a seem- 


ing coldness; a coldness which would have led 
some to suppose him any thing but an ardent 
lover. Such was the effect of this long-wished 
for afternoon tete a tete: he could talk of every 
thing but what he had come to mention; of every 
body’s feelings but his own. 


RESIGNATION. 
: Of all the duties that are commanded, there 
is none which more adorn tie christian character 
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than that of resignation! Behold the man press- 
ed down by calamity—see his fortune torn from 
him by the iron hand of avarice and oppression: 
gee his -ehildren wrested from his embrace by the 
icy hand of peatu! Is hea christian? the mild 
and placid look of resignation sits upon his brow. 
He knows that it is but the chastisement of a 
kind, affectionate parent. The man of the world 
is astonished at what he calls fortitude: but go 
to him, and ask him, why does content sit upon 
thy brow, under these complicated calamities? 
He will answer: Him that is the author, and 
w'10 will become the finisher of my faith, has told 


me, that in the world I should have tribulation’ 


but that in Him I should have peace. He has al- 
so bade me to be of good cheer, for he had over- 
come the world: and I expect through him, not 
only to overcome the world; but also, death, hell 


and the grave. 


THE LUNATIC MAIDEN. 
“They say that the light of her eyes is gone, 
That her voice is low and her cheek is wan ; 
That her looks are sad, and strange and wild, 
- Yet weak as the looks of a sinless child. 


¥or the melting glance of her soft blue eye 

I3 chill’d by cold insanity ; 

And the beauty that once her bright form wore, 
“Is the shrine of a living soul no more. 


And her words’ discourse not music sent 

From reas6n’s goyern’d instrument ; 

But, bome by her troubled fancies stray, 

‘Like notes of the harp which the wild winds play. 


I would not look on her alter’d brow, 
Nor her eye so dim and soulless now ; 
I would not view her pale, pale cheek, 
Wor hear her in her madness speak. 


Nor see her smile, she knows not why, 

While her tears flow down unceasingly ; 

Nor her vacant gaze, the piteous token 

Of a brain o’er wrought, and a young heart broken. 


No—on these things I would not look, 
For the brightest gift in fortune’s book ; 
For she was joined with fairest things 
That rose in my youth imaginings. 

And on! how oft have I turn’d away 
From a bright eye, and a cheek more gay, 


| That my sou} might drink to sweet excess, 
The light of her pensive loveliness. 


But her languid eye shall charm no more; 

.. Her smiles and her tears they are nearly o’er, 
For fond hopes lost, and a heart o’er laden, 
Have crush’d in her bloom the guiltless maiden. 


MANUFACTURE OF PINS. 


Of the first invention of these convenient arti- 
cles of the toilet, no account seems to have been 
preserved in history. The French may, with 
probability, lay claim to the honor of the inven- 
tion, for as long asthe 14th century, they were 
Rnown to that nation, but were considered as ar- 
ticles of luxury: and no pin-maker was permitted 
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through his head, arm, hand, pen, ink, paper, 
over many a weary hill and dale, to the cye, head 
and heart of the reader. I have often regretted 
our not possessing a sort of faculty which should 


terously, that it is asserted that one boy will point 
16,000 pins in an hour! From these pointed ends 
the length of a pin is cut off by means ofa wheel, 
the ends again pointed and cut off, as before, and 


so tillthe wire is worked up. The heeds are 
made by wrapping the wire in a close spiral form, 
like suspender springs; it is then cut, every two 
turns of the wire forming one head ;—these, af- 


pin and thrust the blunt end among the heads, 
and catching one (which seldom misses,) they 
strike it with asmall hammer moved by a treddle; 
the head is thus fixed on with a dexterity that as- 
tonishes the spectator, and excites a continual 
apprehension for the safety of the nimble little 
fingers of these young artists. The pin has now 
assumed its wonted form, but it is still mere 
brass, and must undergo the polishing process. 
This is commenced by immersing them in a so- 
lution of tin and leys of wine, they are then trans- 
ferred to a cylindric vessel, containing bran, 
which being turned with a rotary motion, polish- 
'es them by the friction, so that they become per- 
| fectly bright—they are separated from the bran, 
by winnowing, like corn; the bran being blown 
off like chaff, leaves the pin for use. In order 
to make them convenient articles of commerce, 
they are stuck in rows, into narrow strips of pa- 
per, and put up in packs of 12 papers each—the 
numbers 3 1-2, 4, 4 1-2, and 5, are intended 3 1-2 
lbs. 4 lbs. &c. to the thousand. 
Artists Manul. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE COMMON PLACE BOOK. 
No. I. 


To those who have been accustomed to the 


a convenient repository of the kind is well known, 
and to those who have not, its utility must be 
sufficiently obvious. The man who reads and 
neglects to note down the sense of what he has 
read; the man whosees and omits to record what 
he has seen; the man who thinks, and fails to 
treasure up his thoughts in someplace where he 
may readily find them for use at any future peri- 
od, will often have occasion to regret an omission 
which such a book is calculated to remedy. 

To the man of science, to the student, and to 
the general reader, a companion of this descrip- 
tion is indispensably necessary; and as it would 


—— 


| who are engaged in the prosecution of their stu- 
dies, it is certainly incumbent upon all who are 


to recommend in the strongest terms, the pos- 
session of a book which would soon become an 


inestimable repository of useful, literary and sci- 
entific information. LOCKE. 


Our writings are as so many dishes, our read- 


‘ 


one admires another rejects; soare we approved 
as men’s fancies are inclined. BURTON. 


Fictions, to please, should wear the face of truth. Horace. 


in Paris, to open more than one shop for the = MAJOR ANDRE. 


of them, except at new year. From this it would 


seem, that they were articles bought for new 


year’s gifts; hence probably the phrase of pin- | 


money, an allowance frequently made to Madam 
for her spending. In the present mode of ma- 


king pins, it is said that not less than 20 to 25} 


hands are successively employed on every pin be- 
fore it is finished for the toilet. ‘The process af- 
ter drawing the wire, is to have it cut into lengths 
aufficient to make six pins each. These are poin- 
ted sharp at both ends, on stones turned by a 
wheel; this is done by small boys, and so dex- 


The following extract is from a letter of this interesting, but 
unfortunate young officer, to his amiable friend “ Jutia,” 
(Miss Anna Seward) written at the age of eighteen years: 
* Julia, perhaps thou fanciest Iam merry— 

alas !—But I do not wish to make you as doleful 


the tender feelings of my soul, I have no Jan- 
guage which does them any justice; if I had, I 
should regret that you could not have. it fresher, 
jand that whatever one communicates by letter 

must go such a round-about way, before it reach- 


es one’s correspondent; from the writer's heart, 


ter being heated in a furnace to soften them, are 
distributed among small children, who take up a 


use of a Common Place Book, the advantage of 


be productive of incalculable advantage to those } 


entrusted with the superintendence of education, | 


ers guests, our books like beauty; that which] 


as myself; and besides, when I would express] 


} enable our sensations, remarks, &c. to arise from 
their source in a sort of exhalation, and fall upon 
our paper in words and phrases properly adapted 
to express them, without passing through an 
imagination whose operations so often fail to se- 
cond those of the heart. Then what a metamor- 
phose should we see in people’s style! How 
eloquent those who are truly attached ! how stu- 
pid they who falsely profess affection! Perhaps 
the former had never been able to express half 
their regard, while the latter, by their flowers of 
rhetoric, had made us believe a thousand times 
more than they ever felt.”’ 


SILENCE—SOMETIMES INJUDICIOUS. 

Silence is, on some occasions, dignified; but, 
when philosophers do not defend their systems, 
when attacked at their veryroots; when they do 
not answer questions that are put to them, and 
do not attempt to explain what their doctrines do 
not seem to reach, but which they are bound to 
explain—their silence must be. held as an acknow- 
ledgment of error.—s1rn GEORGE MACKENZIE. C. 


_______ 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE PASTOR’S FUNERAL. 


“ How peaceful the grave !—its quiet how deep! 
Its zephyrs breathe calmly, and soft is its sleep, 
And flow’rets perfune it-with ether. 
The traveller outworn with lifes pilgrimage dreary, 
Lays down his rude staff, like one that is weary, 
And sweetly reposes forever.” RUSSIAN POET. 


The awful stillness that prevailed throughout 
the village, would have convinced a stranger that 
a calamity of no ordinary nature had befallen it. 
The morning on which the body of Mr. Howard 
was to be borne to its last tenement was one of 
the brightest that had ever shone upon Somer- 
ville. But the farmer was not to be seen in the 
fields as usual, nor the shepherd boy, amusing 
himself on the hill-side. The village itself ap- 
peared literally deserted. Here and there a win- 
dow shutter was open, but not a face was to be 
seen. It was like some ancient city, where the 
hum of business and the revelries of pleasure had 
long since died away, while the deserted man- 
sions remained as storied monuments of their 
former existence. The splendour of the sun- 
beams on the surrounding scenery seemed to 
show a melancholy contrast in the gloom of the 
village within. Every heart was absorbed in one 
thought. Every voice was hushed to a whisper. 
It was like the careful watch over the slumbers 
ofsome aged veteran, reposing in the bosom of'a 
family, whose fire-side he had defended—whose 
happiness he had secured. 

It was not the shade of a transient grief that 
blighted the wonted cheerfulness of the village. 
It was a tone of deep and eloquent feeling.— 
Each of the inhabitants felt it as an individual 
loss ;—they were as a flock that had lost their 


shepherd—as children bereaved of a beloved and 
affectionate parent. 


| As soon as the sun had dispelled the heavy 


dew-drops that hung upon the grass, the villa- 
gers began to gather at the house of mourning. 
The corps was laid out ina style of chaste sim- 
plicity. There was nothing ostentatious or gau- 
dy about it; but all was calculated to correspond 
with the unaffected humility of the deceased 
while living, and to produce a proper impression 
on the plain and humble hearts of those who sur- 
rounded it. Every individual contemplated, for 
the last time, the pale, deathly features of their 
late pastor, which still had the same pious, mild, 


bomenant expression they had always worn.— 


Few looked upon that sweet face, now so cold 
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and still, without giving vent to their grief in | 
tears; and when the coffin was closed, several | 
of the females were unable to suppress the bur- | 
den of their sorrows, and they sobbed out quite |} 
audibly. 

Soon after the appointed hour, the procession } 
was formed, and began to move slowly towards 
the grave yard. It was headed by one who pos- | 
sessed the pious virtues of the deceased, and was 
looked upon as a successor in his pastoral duties. 
There is much room for reflecting on the awful | 
transition from life to death—during the proces- 
sion of a funeral. The certainty of death is 
made more manifest in the subject before us.— 
We call up a thousand little endearments, and 
fancies, and smiles, and tears, which memory re- 
cords, of our departed friend, and dwell upon 
them wifh a melancholy, and yet a fond regret. 
He, whose funeral we are attending, had joined 
in many before us. and many around us, perhaps, 
may one day attend our own. He knows the 
grand secret, to which death is the only passport; 
a secret which we, sooner or later, shall inevita- 
bly know. Burns, while indulging himself in 
such reflections, makes the following quotation: 


“ Tell us, ye dead : 
Will none of you in pity disclose the secret, 
What ’tis you are, and we must shortly be ? 
A little time 
Will make us wise as you are, and as close.” 


On reaching the grave yard, the assembly crowd- 
ed around the dark chamber that was to receive 
the precious remains of him, who had so often 
before, in that very place, admonished them of 
the fleetness of time, and the approach of death. 
There was not a grave in that consecrated spot 
at which Mr. Howard had not officiated. There 
was not a body there laid low to moulder in its: 
native dust, that he had not seen animated, and 
blooming in the sweet sunshine of life but a few 
years before—whose searts had been warm with 
Jove and with gratitude, and had reciprocated 
the kind affection he had always manifested to- 
wards them. He was now like them, low in 
death, and his body was soon to undergo the 
same humiliating change. 

There was a striking emblem in the decaying 
foliage of a large chesnut, whose branches ex- 
tended down far over the grave, as if to fold it in 
a careful embrace, and shield it from the blasts 
and fury of the tempests. That tree had bloom- 
ed fresh and green beneath many a summer’s 
sun, and it had lived through many a Wintry 
storm. Often had the pensive and sedate found 
a solace in their medidations under its peaceful 
and ample shade. And it often invited the 
thoughtless and innocent youth of the village to 
hold their merry gambols around its large trunk. 
Its leaves were now withering under the cold 
dews and chills of autumn and the infirmities of 
age. Like the body of him who had ‘laid down 


his staff,’ and was reposing in death at its feet— | 


its ‘summer was over—its harvest was past’— 
and it seemed to be quietly sinking into its final 
natural decay. 

When the pious individual who had been cho- 
sen to perform the funeral ceremonies had con- 
cluded a solemn and eloquent address to the sur- 
rounding friends, he read from the scriptures 
most of that truly sublime and appropriate chap- 
ter, ae xiv.) of which the following is an ex- 
tract :— 

“‘ Man that is born of a woman is of few days, 
and full of trouble. He cometh forth like a 
flower, and is cut down: he fieeth also as a sha- 


dow, and continueth not. . Seeing his days are | 


determined, the ausber of his months are with 


thee ; thou hast appointed his bounds, which he! 
cannet pass. Thereis hope of a tree, if it be cut 
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| It was a vacancy not soon to be filled. Benevo- 


der branch thereof will not cease. Though el 
root thereof wax old in the earth, and the stock 
thereof die in the ground; yet through thescent 
of water it will bud, and bring forth boughs like 
a plant. But man dieth and wasteth away: yea, 
man giveth up the ghost, and where is he? As 
the waters fail from the sea, and the flood decay- 
eth and drieth up: So man lieth down, and ris- 
eth not: till the heavens be no more, they shall 
not awake, nor be raised out of their sleep.”’ 
The exercises were then concluded with a 
prayer, and the company gave each a farewell | 
look upon the coffin, now in the grave, and with 
tearful eyes and sorrowing hearts, dropped silent- 
ly away. Ere the first dust had been crumbled 
into the grave, a few of the younger females 
threw several branches of wild flowers which 
they had gathered, over the coffin—and they 
were all closed up together. 

While Mr. Howard was living, the inhabitants 
of the village believed there was not a more 
heavenly mind on earth. They were certain 
that the puré spirit of their pastor had gonc to 
heaven, and it was pleasing to think that the 
gracious favour of heaven would still light upon 
his ashes. What an exquisite stanza is that of 
Phillips, in his Emerald Isle, where a similar idea 
is expressed in the pure language of genius : 
‘There is not a spot where the pious are laid, 

But an angetis hovering near, 

To guard their high slumber, and gladden the shade 

With the triumph of purity here : 

And nature on that angel eye 

Still casts a glance of sympathy. 

It was long before the village appeared as be- 
fore the death of its pastor. Its inhabitants 
could not easily be weaned from their sorrows. 


lence, piety, and a universal good will towards 
all mankind are seldom found in one character. 
And to be acquainted, and have a long inter- 
course with such a character, is to impress the. 
mind with an indelible affection, that death itself, 
cannot sever. Memory can never sleep on such | 
a subject—yet the recollection of friends that are 
gone pleases while it pains. 
such a retrospect may becalled ‘the joy of grief,’ | 
and we always fondly treasure up in the heart 
every little incident which may revive the recol- 
lection of our early friends that have passed from 
before us 

«¢ Like the vase, in which roses have once been distilled, 


Yon may break, you may ruin the vase if you will ; 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.” 


PASQUIN. 


THE FEMALE ECONOMIST. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
(Communicated by a lady.) 


To preserve Peaches.—Put the peaches in boil- 
ing water, just give them a scald, but dont let 
them boil; take them out and put them in cold 
water; then dry in a sieve and put them in long 
wide mouthed bottles. To half a dozen of peach- 
es takea quarter of a pound of sugar, clarify it, 


The melancholy of | 


put it over the peaches, and fill the bottles with 
ae stop them close and keep them in a dry 
place. 


To preserve large green. Plums.—First dip the 
stalk and leaves in boiling vinegar; when they 
are dry, have the syrup ready, and just give them 


MISCELLANY. on 


-FEMALES OF TARTARY. 


Some of the Tartar women wear long stow 
white veils, which cover, not only the face, but 
the whole of the head and upper part of the body; 
and as if veils were insufficient to protect them 
from observation, they no sooner behold a man, 
than they hang their heads and endeavour to 
escape his notice by flight, An English ser- 
vant observitg this practice, deemed it to be 
an act of rudeness on his part, to give them the 
trouble of hiding their faces and running away on 
his account; therefore, whenever he encounter- 
ed them, he covered his face and took to his heels, 
in order to hide himself in the first place he could 
find. This passed unnoticed for some time; at 
length the Tartar women struck by the singu- 
larity of seeing a man always avoiding them, let 
fall a portion of their veils when they next met 
him; but this only caused him to run faster than 
before. Such conduct excited their curiosity, 
more than ever, and at last they fairly hunted 
him After following him in parties to his hiding 
place, with their veilsoff, they resolved to see a 
man who for the first time, concealed his face at 
the approach of a woman, and having caught him 
they actually demanded an explanation of his 
unaccountable behaviour. 


He, whose first emotion on the view of an ex- 
cellent production is to undervalue it, will never 
have one of his own to show. 


The hardest trial of the heart is, whether it 
can bear a rivdl’s failure without triumph. 


The singular beauty of the Hungarian women 
is the theme of every traveller's admiration. 
The town of Pest is peculiarly remarkable in 
this respect, the proportion of handsome females 
being greater than in any part of the empire, and 
the elegance and taste of their dress superior 
even to those of Vienna. 


DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 
~The Park Theatre in New York, during the 
recess, has undergone several important altera- 
tions, and been considerably improved and em- 
bellished. Altogether it is said, the Park Thea- 


jtre may be put in comparison with any Theatre 


of the same size in Europe. Among a number 
of valuable accessions to the dramatic corps are 
mentioned the two great English performers, 
Elliston and Macready. On Monday last, the 
house opened with the comedy of Paul Pry.-- 
Last evening the Italian Opera of La Figlia ’del 
Aria. 

Mr. Cooper is engaged at the Park Theatre, 
New York, for a few nights. 

Mr. Bayle, from the Birmingham Theatre, and 
‘Mr. Denman, fromthe Theatre Royal, Haymar- 
ket, are shortly to appear on the New York 
boards. 

The Boston Theatre has been greatly improv- 
ed since the Jast season. | 

Mr. Kean has been playing with signal suc- 
cess at Montreal. Mrs. Gilfert aided in the per- 
formance of some of his favourite tragedies. 

It is positively asserted that the New Theatre 


jin the Bowery, New York, willbe opened on the 


15th of Oetober. Mr, G. Barrett will be the 
stage manager. Mr. Booth will probably perform 
in New York during the winter. No less than 


ascald, then, very carefully, with a pin, pick the 
skin off, boil the sugar toa eandy height, dip in 
the plums, hang them by the stalk to d 


down, that it will sprout again, and that the ten-} 


you must take great care to clear the sugar 
nicely. 


four Theatres will be kept.open in that city. 
{U. S. Gaz. 


ry, and|| Mr. Warren is about ppening the Washington 
they will look finely transparent, and by hang- || Theatre, for a short season, with a detachment 
ing that way to dry have aclear drop at the top; } froma the Philadelphia eompan 


The Previdenee Theatre has but thinly a¢- 
tended of late, though illuminated by bright stase. 
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proprietor, 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST 30, 1826. 


~ Notices to correspondents are crowded out this weck. 


Mr. Tuomrsoy, of the. Mercantile Library Association, 


New York, has become an Agent for the Album, in that | 


city. 


THE FIRST QUARTER 


Of the axp Lapies Weexty Gazertr, 
is completed with the present number. As it is in contem- 


plation to publish a sarurDAY FAMILY NEWSPAPER, Of a gen- | 


eral advertising aud miscellaneous character, the day of 
publication of the Philadelphia Album will not be changed, 
at least during the present six months. As the present pe- 
riod forms something of an epoch in the history of thework, 
we take the opportunityof noticing a change which, we are 
confident, will eusure the cordial approbation of our read- 
ers, and hereafter impart additional interest and value to 


the pages of the Asum. We allude to the acquisition of | 


the services of Mr. Willian Chapin, whom we now take 
pleasure in announcing as assistant editor ofthis paper, and 
by whom, in conjunction with the present editor, the entire 
establishment will hereafter be conducted. A promise is 
still received of a continuation of favours from several em- 
inent literary females.” Female talent thus exercised, will 
always receive particular ajtention from the Editors, and it 
is intended hereafter to adhere more strictly to the charac- 
teristic features proposed in the prospectus; an object 
which has been principally contemplated, m securing the 
aid of a gentleman of literary talents and acquirements, 
whose attention for several years past has been particularly 


devoted to the important and interesting subject of rrsALe 


cuanactzx. While on thissubject, we cannot omit noticing 
the fact, that among the list of patrons to the Arsrm are 
found the names of an unusual proportion of Lapses. This 
is a source of peculiar satisfaction, andwe assnre them such 
evidence of their favour shall continue to prompt our best 
exertions to render the paper worthy such distinguished 


TO THE PATRONS 
Of “ The Album, and Ladies’ Weekly Gazette.” 
In uniting with the present proprietor in his literary and 
miscellaneous duties, a few: introductory remarks to the 
readers of the Albuin may not be improper. The flattering 


encourageient that has attended the course of this paper, | 


might call for mutual congratulations from both friends and 
‘The friends of the paper have proved them- 
selves not nominally, but actually so; and the proprietor 
has manifested a corresponding sense of their kindness, by 
his earnest, and it is believed, successful labours, to render 
the Album, in every ree a valuable and welcome mis- 
cellany. 

In the present coalition, it is not intended to alter the de- |; 
sign and plan on which the Album has been conducted.— 
‘The various and increasing duties attached to the paper 


may render it necessary that additional aid should be in- | 


troduced to give to every. departinent a minute and faithful 
attention. Under these impressions, the subscriber. offers 
his services to lighten the burden of those duties, and to 
give the paper a continued claim to the favourable encou- 
ragement it has already received. 1t will be the object of 
the proprietors to nrake the Album still a work of general 
interest; but peculiarly devoted to the interest and im- 
provement of the Lavies. ‘The advancement of the female 
mind shall always be its psominent design. The advan- 
tages it possesses over all the other city periodicals of af- 
fording, in > neat form, suitable for binding, an elegant re- 
pository forthe choicest flowers of female literature, with 
every is interesting and useful to 


| 


the female mind—to the exclusion of all advertisements— 
it is presumed will give the Album a continued claim to 
the notice and patronage of that amiable sex. 

To enhance these ends, the subscriber respectfully offers 
his earnest, but humble auxillary labours—relying, for him- 
self, upon the liberal indulgence of the readers. 

WILLIAM CHAPIN. 


(p> Our Subceribers are particularly requested to pay 
no bills due this establishment, unless on by the Edi- 
tors or the Printer. 


SIR WALTER LETTER. 

This letter, denying that he is the author of the Waveriy 
writings, has thrown the literary world into a curious di- 
lemna. From our leading papers, we gather a variety of 
contradictory surmises. Some admit the letter as genuine, 
but not conclusive; others consider it a further, and trium- 
phant proof, that Sir Walter is not the author. 

From all the facts and surmises on the subject, the con- 
clusion is almost inevitable, that Sir Walter is neither en- 
tirely the author, nor altogether free from a participation in 
the composition of the Waverlies. This letter is certainly 
more explicit than that of Sir Philip Francis, on the subject 
of Junius. Itsunequivocal tendency, and the opposing fact, 
that he was so seriously involved in his bookseller’s failure; 
with others not less conclusive, must compromise the claims 
of Sir Walter, and lead us to conclude, that, the title to au- 
thorship must be divided between himself and others—pro- 
bably—Dr. Greenfield. | 


_ Mr. and Mrs. BEAUCHAMP.—Alhmnost every paper in 
the country has been filled with melancholy accounts of the 
herrible tragedy m which these two persons signalized 
themselves. We cannot but consider it unfortunate that 
so much sympathy is attempted to be excited by many pa- 
pers, in their behalf. They have been represented as imar- 
tyrs; ‘and the most touching and sympathising appeals 
have been marshalled up to justifv, or at least apologize for 
their black aid infamous crimes. To immortalize murder- 


-ers thus has certainly a bad effect on society ; and if any 


thing, it is an encouragement for similar crimes. 


It POSTAGE, 

In some few cases, we believe, postage has been charged 
on the cover accompanyin: the Atsum. The following let- 
ter, from the Posr Masrer Genera, will shew that this isa 
tax, from which our subscribers will hereafter be exempt. 


Post Office Department, Aug. 24, 1826. 


Sir—A coverto a pamphlet, used for that and 
no other purpose, should not be charged with 
postage. It may sometimes be difficult to deter- 
mine whether the cover does not form an impor- 
tant part of the pamphlet, as it may cantain in- 
formation intimately connected with the work. 
In such. cases, it might be well to enquire, whe- 
ther in binding the work,. the paper used for a 
cover would be bound with the other sheets as a 
_part of the pamphlet—if it would, the postage 
should be charged, but ifnot, I consider the post- 
age should not be charged. 

With I am your 
obedient servant 


JOHN M’LEAN.. 


Mr. T. ©. Clarke. 


PREMIUMS. 
The singular, and as far as our acquaintance with pe- 
riodical literature extends, unprecedented success which 
has continued to attend the Atsum, and Lapis’ Werk KLY 
GazeTTE since its commencement, compels us to pause for 
a moment with pleasure and gratitude. We are at this 


moment enabled to print a weekly edition of near 7’1WO 
THOUSAND copies. Success so unexampled, and en- 


couragement so flattering, call for corresponding exer- 
- tions, and in evidence of a disposition on our part te keep 


of TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS, as follows: 
Gold Medal of the same value. 

or a Gold Medal of the same value. 

Gold Medal of the same value. 


cash, or a Gold Medal of the same value. 
For the best original Poem, uot exceeding one hundred 


lines, THIRTY DOLLARS in cash, or a Gold Medal of the same 


value. 
For the second best original Poem, not exceeding one hun- 


the same value. 
Articles intended for the above premiums, all of whicl» 


to be forwarded, free of expense, to Tuomas C. Ciarxe, 


Philadelphia, as follows :—The Tales on or before the first 
day of December next.—The Essays on or before the 
twentieth day of January next—and the Poems on or be- 
fore the twenty-second day of Feb. next, each article to be 
accompanied with a sealed note, containing the writer's 
name and address, which willin no case be opened, unless 
a premium be awarded to the writer thereof. 

This arrangement of the time has been adopted to afford 


time, and that the different favours may be distributed in 
the A.ecm with the more effect. 


It is desirable, though not an indispensable req uisite, th 


“aan, to the service and interests of the ladies. 


—— -- 


LI TERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
The complete works of Chateaubriand are 
about to be published in five and twenty volumes, 
divided into four distinct parts. 


_ Memoirs of the life of M. G. Lewis, Esquire, 


author of ** The Monk,” are preparing for publi- 
cation. 


The Golden Violet, with its tales of Romance 
and Chivalry, and other Poems, by L. E. L. will 
be published early in autumn. 


Memoirs of the life and reign of Alexander I. 
Emperor and Artocrat of all the Russias by Dr.’ 


Lyall, will be published shortly in two volumes, 
octavo. 


the Antique, Takings, and other works. 


The Literary Annuals, which met with a de- 
served popularity last year, are again in forward 
preparation. The “ Forget-me-not” has not been 
forgotten; the ‘“* Souvenir” is remembered ;— 
*« Friendship’s Offering” is again offered ; and 


the “Amulet” is once more added as another 
charm. — 


Mr. Cushing is preparing a History of New- 


October. 


M. Le Vasseur, who accompanied La Fayette 
through this country, proposes to publish a 
monthly Journal in France, entitled Revue Ame- 


States. 
J: E. Hall, Esq. cdito or the Port Folio, is 


VOL. 


pace with public liberality, we offer, } it premiums, the sum 
For the best original Tale, rirry DOLLaRs in cash, or 2 
For the second best original Tale, sunrv DOLLARS in cash, 
For tlie best original Essay, in cash, or 


For the second best original Essay ‘Twenty DOLLARS in 


dred lines, TWENTY DOLLARS in cash, or a Gold Medal of 


it is understood, will be at the disposal of the Editor, are 


proprietor of “ The Album and Ladies’ Weekly Gazette,” 


a” better. opportunity for the committee to select from thé 
variety of articles that might accumulate by one period of 


the articles furnished on this occasion, may be particularly 
adapted to'the character of a work devoted, as is the 


“‘ Death's Doings,” a fearful title, is announced 
by Mr. R. Dagley, author of Select Gems from’ 


buryport, which will soon be feathooming from: 
the press. 


“‘Le Souvenir, or Literary Remembrancer,” a 
monthly magazine, is proposed to be published 
at Oxford, Chenango eo. N. Y.:to commence in 


ricaine, to show by conelusive facts the advan-° 
tages of the happy eae in the United 
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about publishing the Philadelphia Souvenir, a 
collection of fugitive pieces from the Philadelphia 
press, with selections from the writings of Den- | 
nie, and the circle in which he moved. 

Lady Charlotte Campbell (the lady diatinguish- | 
ed for her evidence on the Queen of England’s 
trial) is the author of the new novel, dla Gior- 
nati. 


SUMMARY. 


The markets of Philadelphia were never more 
abundantly supplied titan at present with fruits 
of all kinds. 


The new Philadelphia Steam Boat performed 
her trip from New York to Albany in 12 hours 
and 23 minutes, the shortest ever known. 


The editor of the National Gazette published 
on Saturday last, an exposition of the Roman 
Catholic Creed, recently issued by the heads of 
the Catholic Clergy in England as a reply to the 
imputations which have been cast upon their re- 
ligion in the controversies respecting the Catho- 
lic Emancipation. It is calculated to instruct 
and edify christians of every denomination. 


The Brandywine Frigate is ordered to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, to relieve the United States frigate. 


It is calculated that there are five thousand 
deaf and dumb persons in the United States.— 
There are six schools for their instruction. 


Com. Porter will receive about $24,000 per 
annum, as Chief of the Mexican Navy. It is 
thought he will exact an acknowledgment of the 
independence of that country from Spain. 


The Rev. Mr. Williams, aged 79, was mar- 
ried a short time since to Miss Polly Candle, 
aged 14. This absurb union took place some 
where in Connecticut. = 


LUTHER MARTIN.—It is stated in the Bal- 
timore Gazette, that the well known defence and 
support of Col. Aaron Burr, on his trial for 
treason, by this eminent lawyer, were gratefully 
rewarded by affording him an asylum in his old 
age, when enfeebled in body, and more enfeebled 
in mind, by paralysis, with which he was afflict- 
ed during several years at the close of his life. 


The Hon. John Forsyth, of Georgia, is to be 
supported as a candidate for Governor of that 
State, to succeed Governor Troup, who, we be- 
lieve, declines a re-election. 


Miss Sinclair and Miss M‘Intosh, two young 
ladies of Brooklyn, L. I. were drowned last week 
in the North River, while bathing. 


The whole extent of excavation for the propos- 
ed canal to unite the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans 
it is said, will not exceed.17 miles, with a lockage 
of 200 feet. It is required to be completed in 18 
months, and will be commenced with 6000 men 
from ths country. 


The cultivation of cotton has been began in 
Mexico by settlers from Carolina and Georgia. 

The New York Mercantile Advertiser says, 
“We understand letters have been received 


from Lima, which announce that President Bott- 
var has entered into a marriage covenant with 
Mies Hart, of Saybrook, Conn. sister of the 
Yady of Commodore Hull, of the frigate United 
States. Miss Hart accompanied her sister on 
the present cruise of that frigate.” 


A grand jury in the city of New York have 
brought in bills of indictment against 160 per- 
sens, for criminal offenees, among which are a 
number against gentlemen of some standing, 
dealers in bank and insurance stock, for a con- 
spiracy to defraud. ~ 


Charles E. Dean was lately convicted of for- 


gery in Washington County, N. Y. and senten- 
ced to ten years imprisonment. Hewasa young } 
lawyer, and forged the name of his father-in-law 
as the indorser of a note. 


The “gold country” of North Carolina ex- 
tends over 1500 square miles, in which there are 
five mines. ‘The largest mass of gold ever found | 
in that State, was > | up by a negro. It weigh- 
ed 28 pounds, and sold for $3000. 


The actual annual increase of our coloured 
population may be estimated at 65,000. ; 


Seven wives lately took out warrants against 
their husbands in New York, for violence, &c. 
in one day. 


A celebrated mathematician has calculated, | 
that taking the age of Mr. Jefferson tohave been 
33 years when he signed the declaration, and | 
Mr. Adams to have been 40 years, the chance of | 
their both living 50 years longer, and of dying | 
at their expiration, is only one in twelve hundred 
million. 

In Ohio, lately, a man swore his life against 
another, and then became his bail. 


The Editor of the Baltimore Weekly Register 
has received a letter from Dr. L. I. Sharpe, dated | 
Frankfort, Kentucky, August 10, stating “ that | 
Colonel Sharpe never seduced Mrs. Beauchamp; | 
never procured her a husband; never made any | 
promise of land to her or her husband; never 
charged her with having had a coloured child; 
and that all these things have been fabricated by | 
his brother's political enemies!” He promises. 
to vindicate the reputation of his deceased bro- | 
ther, and adds, that “*Captain Lowe” had not. 
been shot, as was also stated. 


Seven Steam Boats now float upon the waters | 
of Lake Erie. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


A great number of young Frenchmen have 
volunteered to go out and join the Greeks. 

The late Sergeant Hill, of eccentric memory, | 
was once invited to speud some days inthe coun- | 
try with Lord Erskine. His wife, who knew his | 
characteristic negligence, advised him to put. 
on a clean shirt every morning. ‘“ For this pur- | 
pose,” said she, “I have packed up six, which 
will last you during your visit.” On the ser- 

eant’s return, his wife remarked how stout he. 

ad grown, adding, at the same time, a hope that | 
he-had complied with her request about the. 
shirts. Her husband assured her that he had, but | 
with his customary absence of mind, he actually | 
put on one overthe other, and was at that moment | 
perspiring under the influence of no less than. 
six. | 

The total revenue of Great Britain for the 
year eading July 5, 1821, was 149,626,194, and 
that ending July 5, 1826, only /47,397,726—a | 
difference accounted for by the present state of 
| depression. 


The widow of the celebrated Lord Erskine 
appeared a few days ago at the Mansion House. 
in London, as a petitioner to the Lord Mayor for 
pecuniary relief. She gave a melancholy histo- | 
ry of her sufferings and distress. The Lord | 
Mayor gave her a sum to relieve her present | 
distresses. She was shabbily dressed. [in mak- | 
ing this statement we ought to inform our read- | 
ers that Lady Erskine is a woman of low birth 
who long lived under the protection of Lord Er- 


skine, and to whom, in a fit of foolish dotage, he 


was married a short time before his death.. She 
had been well provided for, but in consequence 


of her excessive ill-eonduct, the trustees, Lords || Capt. Ahcin Ewer, 


Irom the registers of the Bastile, it appeared 
that only 300 prisoners had been confined in that 
gloomy abode during the lapse of three centuries ; 
whereas during eighteen months of Robcs- 
pierre’s reign, 250,000 families were inclosed in 
state prisons. 

The General (a celebrated horse, ) has again 
changed his owner, having been purchased by 
Mr. Paine, or the Duke of Portland, for 1,700 
guineas, (8000 dolars. ) 

A share in the Paris Constitutional, the lead- 
ing journal on the /iberal side, which was sold in 
1816 for 6000 francs, now produces 30,000 francs 
a year. The price of this daily paper is 72 francs 
per annum, and it has 19,000 subscribers, whose 
subscriptions amount to £55,000 sterling per an- 
num. 

MARRIED, 


On Thursday, 24th inst. by the Rev. Stephen 
R. Smith, Mr. Joun J. Hess, to Miss Mary ANN 
GILBERT, daughter of Samuel Gilbert—both of 


| the Northern Liberties. 


‘On the 22d instant, by the Rev. Dr. Roberts, 
Joun Snyper, Esq. of Union co. (Pa.) to Mies 
MarGaret Hammnonn, of the same place. 

On the 24th instant, by the Rev. William E. 
Ashton, Mr. ANprew Byers, to Miss Harrier 
Butriter—both of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 24th inst. at Elizabethtown, N. J. by 
the Rev. Mr. Payne, B. Ocpnen, Esq. se- 
cond son of Colonel Aaron Ogden, to Susan, the 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. Beasiey, Pro- 
vost of the University of Pennsylvania, in this city. 

On the 24th inst. at Elizabethtown, N. J. by 
the Rev. Dr. M‘Dowell, the Reverend Arrrep 
Cuester, of Hartford,Connecticut, to Miss ANN 
I’. Curtwoop, daughter of William Currwoop, 
Esq. of the former place. 


DIED, 
On Friday morning, after a long illness, Mr. 
John S. Smith, aged 66 years. xy 
In this city, on the 28th of July, Mary Londy, 
mother of the late Caleb Hughes, aged 89—and 
on the 22d instant, in the 12th year of her age, 


| Rebecca S. youngest daughter of the late Caleb 


Hughes. 
On Wednesday last, Mr. Samuel G. Monehon,, 
aged about 21 years, a native of Ohio. 3 
On Friday morning last, after a short illness, 


| Robert Maule Ford, aged 29. 


On Thursday afternoon. last, Miss Susan 
Curry. 

On the 22d inst. Mr. George Goddard, in the 
78th year of his age. ; 

On the 22d inst. Elizabeth M. Roberts, wife 
of Mr. Thomas H Roberts, and daughter of the 
late Anthony Butler, Esq. of this city, aged 30. 

On Wednesday evening last, Miss Martha 
Wisner, daughter of the late Mr.George Wisner, 
in the 35th year of her age. 

On Monday morning, about 6 o’clock, Mr. 4n- 
drew Swanson, aged 50 years. 

On Monday morning, Eliza Matilda, daughter 
of David Stuckert, 13° months. 

On Monday last, Mr.: Thomas Hope, Broker, 


of this city, aged fifty years and six months. 


On Monday last, Miss Mary Anna Fiss, aged 
22 years. 


After a long and gradual decline in health, 
under the pressure and infirmities of age; fnsepa- 


rable from man, Gen. James Winchester, reached ° 


his last hour on 27th July, in Tennessee. 

Col. James Johnson, of Kentucky, breathed 
his last, on the 13th inst. He was a new mcm- 
ber of Congress. 

On the Pacifie Ocean, the 31st of March last, 
aged 32 years, Jate master of 


Rosslyn and Duncannon, refused to have any an Bs Criterion, of Nantucket—killed by a 


thing to do with her. 
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OBUIGINMAL 


With many a flower of birth divine, 
We'll grace this little garden spot, 

Nor in it place a thought or line, 
That we would ever wish to blot. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
STANZAS. 
Come place this fair flower upon thy young breast 
This elegant rose yet bespangled with dew, 
I cull’d it sweet girl from among all the rest 
For its rivalling beauty, and semblance of you. 


So late on its stem did it flourish in pride, 
Gently fann’d by the zephyrs of May, 

No sooner its beautiful tints I descried, 
Than I snatch’d it and bore it away. 


Yet frail are those colors we view it disclose, 
No more will it modestly bloom, 

And Emma’s fair charms like this elegant rose, 
As untimely may fall to the tomb. 


But remember, dear girl, when its beauty has fled, 
The relic its value retains, 

For still will the flower its fragrance shed 
To prove that its virtue remains. 


And thus may it be, when thy life shall depart, 
For virtue will never decay, 
The purity love, that engirdles thy heart, 


Survive when thy form fades away. ELLEN. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
THE DYING SON. 
His mother bent her o’er his couch of death 
Gazing with wistful agony ;—he was her last, 
‘The only link that bound her to this world, 
And life was ebbing fleetly from his bosom! 
He had been beautiful, and yet was young ; 
His mind was as a casket fill’d with gems, 
Rich in themselves, richer in his possession ; 
Genius was blended with humility, 
And modesty with wisdom—he was a child 
Most dutiful, and most belov’d! 
But death’s herald in consumption came, 
And the bright powers which garnitured his path 
Faded away, like bubbles on the ocean, 
Or dews of morning. Oh, he was soon pale, 
And upon the couch of sickness prostrate ;— 
His mother standeth o’er him, gazing on ! 
His hectic, flushed cheek and pallid brow, 
With feelings that may scarcely be imagined ! 
He was her only child, and he was dying ; 
The eye, that wont to sparkle when it turn’d 
Upon that parent’s face, now only threw 
A wild and fev’rish lustre,—fitful, sad, 
Like a star waning, or a dying taper— 
His voice seem’d stifled music, yet a tone 
Unearthly, blended it with mournfulness ;— 
His mother held one burning hand in her’s, 
Feeling the throbbing pulse grow faint and quick, 
As fled the moments on! 
“ My gentle boy,” 
She whisper’d, “ how feel you 2” 
*s Dearest mothers, 
I feel that am dying! yes, 1 fee} 
My blood coagulate, my breath grow feeble— 


| 


The hand of the destroyer stealeth o‘er me! 

But do not weep, my mother do not weep, 

For tho’ it sorrows me to leave thee lonely, 

There is a power above that sways in all things, 
From thence has gone the fiat, do not murmur 
Nor grieve thee, mother, for within the tomb 

How many troubles will 1 have escap'd ; 

God guard thee in thine age! and God forgive 

All of iniquity in me thy dying child!" 

Hush’d was that voice, sightless those mild orbs, 
Quivered those lips, then mute as lifeless slumber; 
The mother turn’d and shrieking at the fate, 
Beheld the youthful corse, and felt all desolate! R. M 


att 


FOR TUE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
UPON THE SEA-GIRT BEACH SHE STANDS. 
(By Mrs. Muzzy.) 


Upon the sea girt beach she stands, 
Her own forsaken native soil, 

And seems to write upon its sands 

With streaming eyes and trembling hands— 
The story of her woes and toil. 


Ah! soon the tide will wash away 
The tale of these long sorrowing years; 
No friend of thine will pass that way— 
No loved one o’er that lone beach stray, 
To bathe the record with their tears. 


All, all, are gone, or chane’d, or dead, 
Who liv’d there in life’s early morn ! 

Thy halcyon dreams of youth are fled— 

The sound of “home” no more can shed 
Its charms upon a heart forlorn! 


Why art thou here? thou can’st not claim 
Aught, save a grave from stranger’s hands ; 
None call upon thy once lov’d name, 
None know thee by that idle fame 
So like thy traces on the sand! 


Ah! who can tell what changeful years 
Are passing through that stranger’s mind! 
What hopes, what agomies, what fears, 
What gleams of rapture, quench’d in tears— 
What pangs for all that’s left behind! 


Ah! could that fading record stay, 

*T would tell of love’s pure tender dream, 
Fair buds of promise snatch’d away, 
Fond ties dissolv’d by slow decay— 

All swept down time’s resistless stream. 


*Twould tell of feeling’s outraged shrine, 
Exertions baffled, peace destroy’d ; 

Hearts doom’d in penury to pine, 

Hope's ling’ring, struggling, slow decline, 
And lost affection’s cheerless void ! 

*T would tell—but ah! the illusion flies 
’Twas sleeping fancy’s idle theme, 

No sea-girt beach salute thine eyes, 

The scene where all thy sorrows lies— 
Is here—and all the rest a dream! 


New York, August 6, 1826. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


THE PEN. 
I pluck'd it from an eaglets wing, 
And dubb’d it fancy’s wizzard minion, 
I ask’d it of my love to sing, 
And off it flew on falsehood’s pinion; 


And then I fram’d a fairy lay, 
One which no lip had ever spoken, 
Forth gap’d a sigh as if to say, 
Inventions casket was not open. 


Again I sue’d, till wearied out, 

The muse who gave the minior trouble, 
imparted to my mind no doubt 

A spark of genius—in a bubble. 


The bubble lasted whilst I wrote 
As much as I have written here, 

And then a cloud its beauty smote, 
And all its melody was air. 


Howe’er, again I’ve thought I was 
A doggerel rhyinster, or a poe 
If I should prove the first—alas !— 
My future lines will further show it. 
Ouiver 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALKUM. 


« What are a thousand living loves 
To one that cannot leave the grave !" 
This little flower, this simple flower, 
What sees’t thou in its tiny leaves ? 
Say, hath it shaded beauty’s bower, 
Where of such, love his chaplet weaves? 


Or was it planted by the hand 
Of one thou never more can’st see, 

And is’t to thee like magic wand, 
Recalling joys of memory ? 

Oh! no—oh ! no—it is not so— 
The blossom grew in lowly spot, 

Where few are seen—save leaves of green, 
I planted this, “ forget me not!” 


With tears more true than summer dew, 
The plant I’ve cherish’d carefully ; 
Not for the stem, would pearl aud gem, 

Or Ophir’s gold, a ransom be! 


It burst, to bloom upon the tomb 
Of one who never more can rise ; 

And ‘tis for him mine eye looks dim, 
That once was bright as suinmer skies! 


When wintry gales and storms prevail, 
Then I remove the emblem fair ; 

But soon no spring her buds doth bring 
My flower is first to meet her there. 


Ere summer’s last green leaf is past— 
I too shall slumber peacefully ; 
This trembling frame too sure proclaims, 
I come my sainted love to thee. ~ Rosa. 


ENIGMAS, &c. 
“« We know these things to be mere trifles.” 
FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
POETICAL PUZZLE. 


The fair who made the thund’rer bless’d, 

When as a swan the hen caress’; 

That famous Queen who taught the brave 

To spin, and be her humble slave ; 

That heathen god who ruled the deep, 
And bade the waves due order keep ; 
‘The goddess of the sylvan grove, 

Who loves the hills and vales to rove; | 

That mountain where the assembled gods 

Attend on Jove’s imperial nods; 

| Lastly, the haughty Queen made known, 

Angry Latona chang’d to stone : 

The initials rightly join’d will tell 
A city where great numbers dwell. VENve. 


Answers to those in our last. 


Thessalus, Aleuinus, Bumelie, Androclides, Ladus, Ilias, 
Esubopes, Wellington, Eugenia, Kunigunda, Lysander, 
Gaza, Ethelion, Telephus—The Album, and Ladies’ 
Weekly Gazetle. ee 


ROSES FROM EARLY RISING. 
Belles that rise soon ahd walk apace, 

ut when yawn in bed till ten,, 
Aurora steals them back again. | 
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